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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 



The period covered by our narrative is marked by one 
of the most distressing crises in history. 

An unparalleled schism rends the Church in twain, 
weakens and lowers the papacy by dividing it, and 
lessens the respect which is its due. Simultaneously 
heresy breaks out afresh, and produces Wickliffe and 
John Huss, who in turn prepare the way for Luther. 
Sovereigns like the Dukes of Anjou twice invade the 
Italian peninsula, while, in the north, Robert of Bavaria, 
and in the south, Ladislas of Naples, take advantage 
of the decay of ecclesiastical power to get the upper hand 
of the Popes, so as to gratify their ambition or their 
avarice, to invade the Papal States, and even to desecrate 
the Eternal City herself. Finally, certain dogmatic 
errors, combined with the weakening of authority, give 
rise to a multitude of disciplinary and moral disorders, 
which the perplexities of the time prevent from being 
put down. All the past trials of the Church appear to 
revive, all her future crises exist in embryo in this un- 
fortunate schism, which lasts nearly half a century 
( 1878 - 1418 ). 

It is not then surprising that this phase of history 
should have latterly attracted the special attention of 
authors, and have given rise to the deepest critical 
researches. To-day we are no longer satisfied with 
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documents collected by certain annalis ts of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, who were less historians than 
romance-writers, led astray by prejudice, or too often 
blind with passion. The day will soon dawn when full 
knowledge will enable a just and final judgment to be 
pronounced on questions hitherto obscure. 

In the course of our long and sometimes painful 
labours we have tried to observe the Ciceronian rule 
repeated twenty years ago by Leo XIII. : Quis nescit 
primam esse historiae legem ne quid falsi dicere audeat ? 
deinde ne quid veri non audeat ? 1 First, let the historian 
say nothing false : next, let him conceal nothing true. 

Every conscience is bound by the first rule ; but the 
sincerity of the historian is sometimes subjected to an 
almost intolerable strain by the second. 

Is not the telling of certain special trials which touch 
our dear mother the Church almost like exposing family 
failings to the gaze of the public ? Yet it must be done 
if conscience and historic truth are to be duly respected. 
If some Christians have been so ill-advised as to imagine 
religious truth would gain from the concealment of 
historic truth, if this is still a stumbling-block to some 
Catholics, let them bear in mind the words of the Gospel : 
“ 0 men of little faith, wherefore do ye doubt ? ” 

In the seventeenth century the learned Labbe, in his 
first volume of the Councils, remarks at the outset : 
“ Non tali auxilio nec defensoribus istis indiget Ecclesia .” 
In a letter dated March 12, 1870, just before his death, 
Montalembert thus wrote to Baron de Hubner about 

1 De Oratori , ii. 15, De studiit historicity a letter to Cardinals Pitra, de 
Luca, and Hergenrother, 1883. 
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his Life of Sixtus V . : “ You have neither dissembled 
the shadows nor the stains so inseparably interwoven 
with the human element, which is so conspicuous and 
powerful in the Church, and therefore you throw into 
still greater relief the divine element, which always 
carries the day in the end, permeating our minds with its 
soft convincing light.” Thus, too, Newman, in his 
Historical Sketches , ii. p. 231, speaks of “ the endemic 
perennial fidget which possesses us about giving scandal : 
facts are omitted in great histories, or glosses are put on 
memorable acts, because they are thought not edifying ; 
whereas of all scandals such omission, such glosses are 
the greatest.” 

The Sovereign Pontiff has just renewed this advice to 
the clergy of France ; putting them in mind of this first 
principle of scrupulous scientific probity. 

“ God does not want our lies,” 1 he says. “ The 
historian will be all the better able to manifest the 
Church’s divine origin, so far transcending all that is 
purely terrestrial and natural, in proportion as he is 
faithful to keep back nothing of the trials which she has 
had to experience in the course of the ages through the 
frailty of her children, and sometimes even of her 
ministers. Studied in this fashion, the history of the 
Church in itself affords a splendid and conclusive proof 
of the truth and divinity of Christianity.” * 

The study of these great religious crises, which con- 
trast so strongly with those of our own times, imbues the 
soul with indescribable consolation and strength. Our 

1 Job xiii. 7. 

* Encyclical to the archbishops, bishops, and clergy of France, 1899. 
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trials of to-day are instinctively compared with the 
still more terrible trials of days gone by. 

Pascal’s profound saying is as applicable to the 
beginning of the fifteenth century as to the end of the 
nineteenth : “ There is joy in the shock of the tempest, 
when you know your ship will weather the storm.” 



University Catholique de Lille, 
Feast of our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
July 16, 1900. 
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THE GREAT SCHISM OF THE WEST 



CHAPTER I 

THE CHURCH AND CHRISTENDOM AT THE END 
OP THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

The Great Schism of the West brings the fourteenth 
century to a sad close, and dashes the beginning of the 
fifteenth with trouble and anxiety. It divides the 
political, as well as the ecclesiastical world, and breaks 
up Christian Europe into several hostile camps. It gave 
rise to problems which survived it, and some of them are 
still unsolved. Doubtless the religious disorders which 
then sprang up have disappeared ; the doctrinal 
uncertainties which it perpetuated too long have been 
radically, if not universally, extinguished by the Vatican 
Council ; but the historic question has made but little 
progress : On which side was the real Pope, the rightful 
successor of St Peter ? 

For forty years the Church was vainly trying to 
ascertain who was her true head, a Pontiff who could 
claim an undisputed recognition. What a fearful crisis 
was this for the Christendom of that era ! How painful 
were these struggles, the consequences of which were 
felt right on into the middle of the nineteenth century, 
keeping alive in France the potential schism known as 
Gallicanism ! Happily the trial is unique in the whole 
of the Church's history. 

a 1 
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It cannot be ignored : in a certain unhappy period of 
her history the Church had to see anti-popes rend her 
seamless robe in twain, and bring disunion into her 
divine kingdom on earth. The outcome of monarchical 
caprice or of popular revolution, these unscrupulous, 
rash, and transient intruders very quickly make their 
exit from the scene, in which they were only players, and 
their influence is as ephemeral as their titles were vain. 
The faithful quickly forgot, if they had ever known, the 
names of Ursinus, Romanus, and Novatian, and the 
sacrilegious pretensions of an intriguer like Gilbert of 
Ravenna, or weak-minded extravagances like those of 
Peter de Corbiire. 

It was not so with the fatal division which occurred 
in 1878. The dualism became immediately so plainly 
evident, was so strongly upheld by antagonistic interests, 
and so well sustained by opposing forces, that the con- 
flict appeared incurable from the outset. Was it to go 
on for ever, despite the unity promised by Jesus Christ ? 

It was to be dreaded, especially when, later on, for a 
period of eight years, three Popes simultaneously 
assumed the tiara, and divided amongst themselves into 
three rival obediences a scandalised and perplexed 
Christendom. 

“ Things were going badly,” wrote Froissart, “ and 
had our faith not been strongly settled in mankind, and 
in the grace of the Holy Ghost, who enlightened the 
hearts of those who had gone or who had been led astray, 
and held them firmly united, it would have been ruined 
and thrown down.” 1 Was the stream of tradition flow- 
ing from a divine source, after fourteen centuries to be 
split up into three branches, which would never reunite ? 
An entirely different result was to follow, and an entirely 

1 Froissart (Kervyn de Lettenhove’sEd.), vol. xi. p. 251. 
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different conclusion would have to be inferred. “ What 
was to them a curse in their days is for us the treasure- 
trove of history,” says Le Maistre. “ It proves that 
St Peter’s throne is unshakeable, for what human 
institution could survive such a trial ? ” 1 

On this point our foes are as assertive as our friends. 
“ A temporal kingdom would have come to grief,” writes 
a sceptical historian, “ but so extraordinary was the 
organisation of the spiritual kingdom, so indestructible 
was the papal idea, that this rift, though the deepest of 
all, only helped to demonstrate its indivisibility.” 2 

The very excess of this evil was to afford a fresh and 
more striking and conclusive proof of the divine origin 
and necessary unity and perpetuity of the Church. The 
Catholic world, after forty years’ suspense, awaited 
such a demonstration, and Providence was about to 
supply it. 

§ 1. The Stale of the Catholic World. 

What, then, was the state of Christian Europe on the 
outbreak of the Schism ? This, the fundamental ques- 
tion, must be dealt with at the outset. 

Catholicism had made nearly all the conquests it was 
to keep until the great Protestant revolt. In the West, 
the faith had spread along all the Atlantic coasts, from 
the frontiers of the Moorish kingdom of Granada to the 
farthest ends of Scotland, Ireland, and Iceland. It had 
even penetrated as near the North Pole as Greenland, as 
far as the icy regions discovered by the monks of Ireland. 
There flourished the mysterious Church of North 
America, soon to succumb to the blows of unknown 

1 De Maistre, Du Pape , lib. iv., end. 

2 GregoroviuBj Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, Ed. 3, vol. vi. 

p. 620 . 
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barbarians, a Church without a historian, like one of 
those martyrs interred in the catacombs, whose life and 
even name find no record in the annals of Christian 
antiquity, and who is known only by the palm and the 
phial of blood . 1 

In the North of Europe the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms, though Catholic for centuries, are powerless 
to maintain either peace at home or influence abroad. 
Towards the East, Livonia, Courland, and Finland have 
long abolished idols and adored the Cross. Prussia, 
with its Teutonic knights, is beginning to attain to a 
certain degree of religious prosperity, against the day 
when war without and fightings within shall accomplish 
its speedy downfall. Poland, under Ladislas and 
Casimir, is growing into a strong national organisation, 
and unites its straggling provinces under a single sceptre. 
Hungary, destined along with Poland to become the 
shield of Christendom, is preparing for the glorious days 
of Hunyadi; while on its borders Bohemia, turbulent 
and brutal, is preparing for a future of religious discord, 
and sees the birth of John Huss. 

Farther down, the Eastern Empire is in the last 
agonies of senile decrepitude, more and more powerless 
to check the advance of Islam, the pressure of which 
grows tighter on all sides. 

To the South of the Catholic world, Asiatic and 

1 The bishopric of Gardar, in Greenland, was founded circa twelfth 
century : it was then dependent on the archbishopric of Drontheim in 
Norway. Every year it paid Peter’s pence in kind, as has been shown 
by recent research. In 1520, the last bishop of Gardar was consecrated, 
twenty-eight years after the discovery, or rather re-discovery, of America 
by Columbus. It is also at about this date that the diocese was wiped 
out. Cf. Elis£e Reclus, UAm&rique boreale, p. 10 (Paris, 1890). Gams, 
Series episcop . (Ratisbon, 1873), p. 334. Eubkl, Hierarchia catholica 
medii aevi, 1898, t. i. p. 270. Beauvais, La ChretienU du Greenland au 
moyen-dge , Revue des questions historiques , 1902, p. 538. 
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African Christianity ekes out a precarious existence 
along the strip of land which borders the Mediterranean. 
Thence, looking as far afield as India, and the utmost 
limits of the known world, taking a survey of the great 
nations already seduced by Islam, or waiting to be 
gathered under the iron hand of Tamerlane, nothing is 
discerned but the shadow of death. Marco Polo’s 
travels, and the apostolic journeys of Mont-Corvin in 
China, gave no solid or abiding results of conversion. 
They were rather extraordinary missionary excursions, 
than efforts to lay the foundations of abiding institutions. 
As for Africa, such, at any rate, as it appears in the maps 
of that era, it remains almost entirely closed to Chris- 
tianity and civilisation ; it is fast asleep in all the errors 
and vices of Paganism and Islamism. For a long time 
to come it will be the great unknown and the land of 
mystery. But it would be unfair not to bear testimony 
to the efforts of Clement V., John XXII., and Clement 
VI., to keep alive the remains of Christianity in Abys- 
sinia, and in all the barbarian states, and even in the 
extreme East. When the records of these great Popes 
have been fully published, the learned world will be able 
to estimate the loftiness of their political ideals, the 
resolution underlying their apostolical designs, the con- 
tinuity of their undertakings in the propagation of the 
faith and of Christian influence. Here it need only be 
said that the final results did not correspond with the 
greatness of their conceptions, nor with the generosity 
of the sacrifices made. 

Returning to the Christian world, we can discern 
the causes which paralyse it, and hinder it from con- 
juring the Mussulman danger, and from taking in hand 
the great work of internal reform. The first is at 
Byzantium, the second at Rome. 
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Christendom is ailing at its two centres, its two 
capitals, each the heir to an empire, but both apparently 
overwhelmed with the thought of bygone memories 
too great for their faintness of heart, both of them re- 
duced to the shadow of a name. Constantinople is 
the victim of all the dissensions and rebellion of schism : 
Rome is abandoned to all the disorder and weakness 
of anarchy. 

How is it possible to convey a true idea of the com- 
plex character of these Byzantines, who are wasting 
their powers in casuistical subtleties and ritual puerili- 
ties, while the Turks are encamped just across the 
Bosporus, and there are only temporary truces between 
/ Constantinople and Iconium ? Doubtless the Latin 
crusaders shed upon Greece a last ray of military glory, 
while they defer the final catastrophe for a century, 
but they have grown tired of coming to the rescue of 
a country which repays them with contempt and 
treachery. The Western warriors who succeeded the 
Godfreys and the Baldwins, were such as Peter of 
Lusignan, Amedee of Savoy, Louis de Bourbon, Jean 
de Nevers, Jean de Boucicaut : they were full of fidelity 
and frankness, “ they always wish to add to the good 
of Christendom and the honour of chivalry.” 1 More- 
over, they have a lofty disdain for the theologaster- 
emperors, the corrupt and corrupting ministers, the 
patriarchs who are both ambitious and servile, the monks 
who are sometimes vagabonds, sometimes sedentary 
recluses, but always fanatics, and for all this degraded 
people which makes and unmakes its rulers and has 
nothing left but the tombs of its departed, the shadows 
of its sages, and the relics of its saints. 

On their side, the Byzantines, divided as to a thousand 

1 J. Delaville de Roulx, La France en Orient au X IV* sttcle, p. 505. 
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different things, are only united in bringing against the 
Latins their scholastic arguments and insignificant 
liturgical variations, and in protesting above all against 
the primacy oi the Roman Pontiff, which admits of no 
division. “ Better the turban than the tiara ! ” This 
sacrilegious watchword will only make itself heard 
later on, but it was for centuries the root-idea of the 
Byzantine policy. 

On several occasions imperial hypocrisy takes ad- 
vantage of papal good faith, and deceives the Catholic 
West. Sometimes the Commeni and the Paleologi, 
assisted by a degenerate patriarchate, sketch out for 
the two Churches an ephemeral union founded on 
equivocation and almost immediately destroyed by 
treachery. The tyranny of the Greek sovereign imposes 
it for the needs or interests of the day, and for a like 
reason his servile subjects acquiesce in it, without 
conviction, and then reject it without regret. The 
Byzantine empire is already “ the sick man.” Death 
awaits it at an early date. 

While schismatical Constantinople suffers from being 
against the Pope, Rome, forsaken by her lawful ruler, 
suffers from being without him. For more than sixty 
years the Pontiffs had been obliged to leave their 
ancient capital, given over, as it was, to the revolu- 
tionary spirit, which seems to be endemic in this city, 
“ widowed of a royal people,” of whom she regards 
herself as the heir. Their prolonged stay at Avignon 
left Rome a prey to the factions which ravage, weaken, 
and disgrace her. The Romans of the fourteenth 
century appear to follow the fatal decline of the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire. Alternately they pay their 
insincere homage to emperors and tribunes, to despots 
and anarchists, until their final disenchantment, when 
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